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ie is in time of storm that a man reveals his strength. Paul 
lived his entire Christian life at the center of a tempest. 
The Church of God has been swept by many a hurricane, 
but by none of greater violence than the controversy which — 
shook to its foundations the Apostolic Church, 


—CnHarLes Epwarp JEFFERSON 
In The Character of Paul 
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HE power to understand other people is a kind of wmag- 

ination on which all social usefulness and spiritual gud- 
ance depend. . . . This kind of imagination is one for 
which many of us have no natural aptitude, and which we do 
not think it worth while to cultivate. Perhaps that is one 
reason why modern religion and ethics are losing power. 


—Joun RoTHWELL SLATER 
In Recent Literature and Religion 
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I 


HALL we conclude, with Aristophanes, that “Whirl is king”? Or is 
this a moral universe, with determinable meaning and direction, 
world wherein there is at least a necessary minimum of assurance 
yconcerning the better and the worse? I once heard Bertrand Russell 
Sdiscuss the prospects of peace in the kind of world that World War 
wOne had shown ours to be. It seemed to me that his major assump- 
tion was that “Whirl is king.” Accordingly there could be no real 
assurance of continued peace in the world at large, but only, at best, 
ithe possible discovery by the more fortunate peoples of certain tem- 
Yporary islands of safety. War might become so terrible a scourge that 
Sthe peoples would be frightened away from it, but it would be the 
q triumph of fear rather than the triumph of goodness which might fend 
war off indefinitely. The balancing of probabilities left peace in a 
» precarious position. The interesting thing about the discussion, to 
Mme at any rate, was to discover that even Mr. Russell recognized a 
i better and a worse, and he was in no doubt at all about which was which. 
Indeed, his social idealism, for all his persistent pessimism, was dis- 
j tinctive and refreshing. He believed in it and would go down fighting 
( for it rather than yield supinely to the forces of confusion! 
' The most pacifically-minded must allow that there is a difference 
) between fighting for a cause and just fighting. If Whirl were king, 
/there would be no fighting for a cause; no warrior would go to the 
trouble of elaborating a reason for taking up arms, much less of reck- 
_oning war a means rather than an end. Some years since, on a Cu- 
narder crossing the Atlantic, I met a young Polish Army engineer. I 
| found him a gentleman of considerable culture and our conversation 
touched many post-war issues. He had been at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, doing some advanced work in engineering, and 
he was now returning to Poland. How little could either of us have 
foreseen what would befall Poland within a few short years! I was 
surprised to find him defending war as such: war, as he saw it, was a 
positive good. Any age in which wars were wanting would find the 
peoples becoming soft, losing virility and ambition, degenerating, dis- 
integrating. War, to be sure, even at that, was a means to an end; 
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warriors would not blow each other to bits just for the joy of fighting, 
but they would go about it as businessmen take their regular turn in 
the gym, to keep themselves keen and fit. Nor could my Polish engi- 
neer conceive of any moral equivalent of war, Nations, and individuals 
as well, warred only through self-interest, in response to the deepest- 
seated human motives; and they would go on warring, he thought, In- 
deed, as he saw it, a warless world would be the dreariest of worlds, 
Now if it were only a matter of taste, the old aphorism, de gusttbus 
non disputandum, would be in order, But it is not just a matter of 
taste. War as war long since ceased to be respectable, Whatever this 
or that promoter of wars may think about it in his inmost soul, he 
very well knows that he will get no following except as he fights, or 
professes to fight, for a cause, Adolf Hitler's Mein Kampf is such a 
prolegomena to war. ‘National Socialism,” which in fact has much 
nationalism and little socialism in it, is put forth as the apologetic 
basis for total war; but the primary interest of the fascist promoters, 
one may well believe, lay not in any social ideology whatsoever but in 
the unlimited exercise of force for the securing and maintenance of 
their own private ends, which could be summed up, perhaps, in the 
term “bigger and better wars.” The appeal to race prejudice, to deep- 
seated national and political claims, to class-feeling, to anti-religion, ap- 
pears to have been means to the supreme end—the egoistic exaltation 
of the principle of force. One who recognizes this does not at once 
leap to the antithetic conclusion that force has no part to play in world 
affairs, But one is led to insist that any exercise of force must be for 
ends which inure ultimately and conclusively to the common good, 
War for the benefit of the munition-makers, whose cartels played such 
a scandalous role in World War One; war in behalf of political or 
economic imperialism, however large such’ wars may have bulked in 
the past; wars of racial enmity and national aggrandizement, cannot 
justify themselves at the bar of mankind’s growing conscience on war, 
It is in so far gratifying that we have reached a stage where war is 
no longer self-authenticating. Even in Japan, where the age-long tra- 
dition exalts the power of the sword, it was necessary to propagate the 
outlines of a “new order” for Asia. The peoples, however susceptible 
to propaganda they may be, have to be indoctrinated, have to be per- 
suaded that there is no alternative to war, have to be convinced that 
they are engaging in the necessary if tragic preliminary to a new order, 
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If Whirl is not king, who shall decide the pattern of the new order? 
And what shall that pattern be? It seems to be quite commonly as- 
sumed that we have two ways of life, and two only, bidding for su- 
premacy: there is the democratic way of life, and over against it, the 
absolutistic pattern, The democratic way of life is taken to connote 
“the four freedoms,” while the absolutistic pattern is symbolized by 
Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese emperor, Hirohito. Actually, as 
every thoughtful person must realize, the matter is not quite so simple. 
iven with this rudimentary classification, it is not too clear where 
every people engaged in this war belongs. Russia is today given the 
glad hand by the democratic peoples, whereas three years ago many 
were saying that the Russian dictatorship of the proleteriat had at 
last shown its true inwardness, when Stalin joined up with the fascist 
dictators. But this question of where to bracket a particular people is 
only the simplest phase of the matter. For it is discovered that there 
are sharp divergences among democratic peoples as to the ultimate 
nature and meaning of democracy, and that other patterns than the 
political may bear enormously upon the adjustments possible in any 
new order, Consider for a moment the patterns of an industrial econ- 
omy conditioned to maximum production, with the structures of inter- 
national finance, of the world-wide exchange of raw materials and of 
consumers goods related thereto, Which group has more to do with 
insuring the peace of the world, or the want of it, the statesman or the 
industrialists and financiers? If economic and related control bulks 
increasingly large, how shall it be said that true democracy is domi- 
nant in the social order? There are other freedoms which the “four,” 
themselves mainly the by-product of political democracy, connote. 

Furthermore, if one looks closely at the nations grouped today as 
the democratic peoples, he discovers antithetic patterns within their 
widely-cherished national structures, Here is hereditary monarchy as 
against the elective choice of a chief administrator, Prince Otto, for- 
sooth, would join the democracies in the hope of reinstating the Haps- 
burgs in Austria-Hungary! The British, to be sure, have quietly con- 
verted the ruling family into a sort of living national emblem, and have 
outdistanced the republics in many of the democratic aspects of their 
governmental procedure. But here, as well, is the pattern of imperial- 
ism. Most of these “democratic” peoples are involved in it in one or 
both of its prevailing aspects; Britain, France, Holland, Belgium hold 
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the greatest colonial empires of the modern world, nor is the economic 
aspect of imperialism less evident than the political in these instances. 
And the United States, even if you could wholly absolve her of political 
imperialism—and can you quite?, has been guilty, as Latin America 
all too well knows, of economic imperialism. Wendell Wilkie is right 
that any realistic practice of the good neighbor policy demands an im- 
mediate end of all American economic imperialism. 

It is not necessary to examine at length the various divergences from 
an assumed common pattern among the so-called democratic peoples 
who are allied in the present struggle against absolutism. Nor is it 
necessary at this point to explore the achieved values of that measure 
of “democracy” which they actually hold in common. The point in 
calling attention to the divergences is to suggest that the democracies 
have yet a long way to go to prove up on the implications of what they 
acknowledge as their common characterization. Anyone who should 
study, for example, the two ends of the British social system in peace- 
time, say in the years of depression shortly before the outbreak of the 
present war, would find dividends at the privileged end of the line and 
the dole at the underprivileged end. If he transferred his investiga- 
tion to the American scene, he would find pretty much the same situa- 
tion. Nor would the scale be a merely economic one. In Britain he 
would come face to face with the rigidities of the class system, slowly 
dissolving, to be sure; while in America he would be confronted with 
the color line, the poll-tax, Jim Crowism, and all the urgent aspects of 
the race-problem. In Britain he would meet an imperialistic policy, 
the most enlightened colonial policy in the world, slowly shifting toward 
the idea of the British Commonweath, which at its best has met the 
growing demands of the Indian nationalist spirit always so tardily that 
one crisis after another has been precipitated. In America, to cite only 
one grave situation, he would be confronted by the problem of absentee 
landlordism and the exploitation of the landless poor, the problem of 
the hundreds of thousands of share-croppers in one extensive area of 
our common country. A democratic winning of the peace in a world 
engaged in total war is far from simple; the war has many fronts, not 
the least of which is the home front. 


III 


Democracy is opposed to the principle of monarchy (though the pat- 
terns of monarchy may linger in an essentially democratic society, as 
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we have seen) ; it is opposed to aristocracy, the rule of an hereditary 
class; it is opposed to oligarchy, the rule of a self-appointed few. It~ 
is the rule of the people, by the people and for the people. It is not 
necessarily embodied in any particular form of parliamentarism; but it 
is necessarily representative and takes veridical shape only by the suf- 
frage of the peoples concerned. The rise and expansion of the demo- 
cratic principle in historic societies is one of the most thrilling records 
in human history, and not the least thrilling chapter in it is that which 
gives the inside story of the rise of American democracy. It is in- 
structive for us to remember that the founding fathers, the men who 
framed the outlines of our republic, were not proletarians; if they can 
be classified in any category, it must be said that they were, rather, 
predominantly aristocratic. They were not so much the intelligentsia, 
in our modern technical sense of the term, as they were the propertied 
class, which was at the same time the cultured class. It is all the more 
remarkable that they should have moved so far, without conspicuous 
precedent, in the direction of a democratic political order. For all its 
prudential checks and balances, the Constitution of the United States 
is a remarkably liberal document. The founding fathers, however, did 
not expect it to be the last word, a fact which is made clear as day 
by their incorporation in the original document of a provision for its 
amendment. They wished, however, to safeguard this remarkable in- 
strument sufficiently to see it well past the experimental stage in ap- 
plied politics. In this they built better than they knew. As compared 
with the unwritten British constitution (though the earlier bases of 
British democracy, from Magna Charta to the Bill of Rights were writ- 
ten documents), the Constitution of the United States lacks flexibility, 
though its written character has contributed, it may be argued, to a 
stability which has better adapted it to the needs of a governmental 
structure more explicitly federal than that of Great Britain. 

Now both the American constitution and the British constitution 
have in the course of history been confronted by the fact of change. 
Changes have confronted them which they neither originated nor an- 
ticipated, and they have consequently been tested as instruments of 
adjustment. The British Constitution, being an unwritten body of 
established precedent, could the more readily adjust to so sweeping a 
modification of traditional British imperialism as that represented in 
the rise and aspirations of the various commonwealths. On the cognate 
issue in the American scene, the strain between federal and states’ 
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rights, there was indeed an anticipation from the time of the Articles 
of Confederation; yet, for all the adjudication of this issue wrought 
by the Civil War, the problem is still far from complete adjustment. 
But, in both Britain and America, far and away beyond these issues, 
is the unforeseen shift in the determining patterns of corporate national 
life occasioned by the amazing development and dominance within it 
of modern industry with the financial structures and processes related 
thereto. The assumption that political suffrage alone could offset or 
correct all non-political abuses in an essentially laissez-faire society has 
proven untenable, and our contemporary social order in both lands finds 
itself between the Scylla and Charybdis of rugged individualism and 
total regimentation. The hazard is that, in spite of the imperative 
which actual radical change carries with it, many, if not most, of the 
outstanding potential negotiators of peace among the Allied Nations, 
would tend to seek “the shape of things to come” in the past, in the 
status quo ante. But if any basis of permanent peace is to be found, 
the imperative of achieved change must be heeded. This does not mean 
an abandonment of the democratic way of life; it means, rather, going 
on to find out what the democratic way of life further implies in this 
changed and rapidly changing world of ours. 


It would seem, from the point of view of its proponents, that the 
democratic principle must be applied not alone nationally but inter- 
nationally as well. No doubt the fascist powers are equally insistent 
upon the imperative relevance of the fascist principle to international 
relations. In fact, the abortive attempts to set up a “new order” in 
Europe and a “new order” in Asia prove that this claim is being active- 
ly promoted, in anticipation of a fascist victory in the present conflict. 
There is, however, this striking difference between the democratic way 
and the fascist way in international affairs: the democratic way is a 
discipline self-imposed ; the fascist way is a discipline “put over” on a 
people. The democratic principle cannot, in keeping with its inner 
genius, be “put over” on any people. Should the Allied Powers be 
successful in the present struggle, as we believe they will and must be, 
they will be under the temptation, just in the measure of their success, 
of trying to enforce the democratic pattern on the rest of the world. 
The paradox of the situation is that, though it is the only possible pat- 
tern of enduring peace, the democratic way of life with its full impli- 
cations, while the seed conception may come from without, must none 
the less be planted and rooted in the very soil of fascist lands. The 
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hope that this can be done lies in the fact that, even in Japan, within 
the present century, there was a ferment of liberal social opinion so 
sweeping that the Government dubbed it “dangerous thoughts,” and 
was able to suppress it only by means of the secret police and the speci- 
ous appeal to establish, by force of arms, a “new order” in eastern 
Asia. As for Germany and Italy, we are more familiar with the pres- 
ence there of liberal opinion, however near total eclipse it may now 
appear to be in fascist Europe. 

Some permanent international body must both represent and limit 
the sovereign national state as we have known it; but no thoughtful 
person can look with equanimity toward a super-state. We stand at 
a point in world history where an advance must be made, but we are 
reluctant to see too rigid a patterning of the future on so slender a 
basis of international cooperative experience. We know that the fascist 
ideology claims the world as its field; nor have we forgotten that just 
yesterday the Bolshevist ideology did the same thing. Either way you 
have regimentation. We who are being regimented to an unwonted 
degree, but only for the duration as we hope, distrust the whole tend- 
ency. We believe that a democratic world and a regimented world 
are at the poles from each other. Instead we would seek some flexible 
federal basis of international consultation, planning, adjudication, po- 
licing and the like, which will allow the national members of the fed- 
eration, in matters which affect only themselves, to preserve their own 
genius and preference. Yet, however comprehensive, flexible and 
adaptable such a plan may be, the nations of the world have now to 
find a way to anticipate crises, to relieve tensions between states, to 
adjust to new factors in the common life of the nations, to guarantee 
the rights of minorities, and to shape the future toward mutual under- 
standing and fraternity. The League of Nations and the World Court 
are not a dead loss, as some would hold; they have more than the nega- 
tive value of indicating how not to do it, though the League of Nations 
surely supplies no adequate patterning of such an international agency. 

The shape of things to come must be initially determined by the 
democratic peoples, for there is no compromise between the democratic 
principle and fascism. No doubt there will be many compromises in 
any eventual plan. The details of any such plan must remain to be 
worked out in the laboratory of experience; they are important but 
subject to modification. The principle, on the other hand, is para- 
mount, and must be maintained at all cost. The general scheme must 
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be initially determined by the democratic peoples, but it must be demo- 
cratically determined, if it is to be an enduring pattern. This means 
that there must be an agreement amid differences on the part of the 
democratic peoples themselves, if for no other reason because the full 
implications of democracy have been only partly realized by the most 
democratic among them, but also because there may be more than one 
way of carrying on democratically and efficiently. It means also and this 
cannot be too greatly emphasized, that the. democratic principle must 
not be annulled in its application to conquered peoples in their post- 
war status. Unless all claim to the superiority of a democratic regimen 
is to be wholly surrendered, it must reveal a different spirit from that 
of the dictator in dealing with the vanquished. Nor is this insistence 
offered as suggesting any retreat from the stark realism of the hour 
of struggle. It is offered merely as suggesting that the true genius 
of democracy must be disclosed in the hour of victory, and that the 
only hope of permanent peace and a new order depends upon a new 
spirit in international relations, the acid test of which is the behavior 
of the victorious toward the vanquished peoples. 


IV 


Even those among us who argue that Whirl is not king must agree 
that the old order changeth. It is a different world, in the making if 
you will, which confronts us as we strive to look beyond this tempest 
of total war to a new era of peace. We lack sufficient perspective to 
view adequately even the most patent aspects of change, and yet there 
are some aspects of change which cannot escape us. Up to the middle 
of the XIXth century, Africa, with the exception of the rim, was terra 
imcognita; but now colonial empires have conquered the last geographical 
frontier of the remaining “dark” continent. Imperialism has definitely 
passed to its second phase, that of the economic exploitation of subject 
peoples. Any further geographical advance of imperialism, since 
World War One, must be at the expense of other colonial powers, or 
by conquest of established peoples, as of Abyssinia by Italy, or of Man- 
churia and North China by Japan. But at its upper limit, the eco- 
nomic exploitation of subject peoples already meets, as in India, the 
protest of a rising nationalist spirit. The more a colonial power raises 
standards of living, institutes educative processes, provides judicial 
procedures and establishes peace, the more does the autonomous spirit 
of indigenous peoples become aroused and the more certain they are 
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to claim a place in the sun. Time was when the doctrine of trustee- 
ship was deemed essential on the part of colonial powers. Now the 
only possibility of their continuing tenure seems to lie in exhibiting the 
advantages, in a world so disturbed, of being under the “trusteeship” 
of a great power. Already, however, the handwriting is on the wall 
of colonial empire. It may very well be that Empire can be trans- 
formed into Commonwealth, but the claim of great peoples to be “free” 
cannot be permanently limited to the white world. In the new world 
to be, democracy must apply all the way across the color line. 


Again, it seems clear that we have crossed a new industrial frontier 
and that regardless of what particular peoples may think the correct 
political pattern. Not western Europe and the United States pre- 
eminently, but Russia and Japan have become industrialized by an 
amazing sweep of circumstance, almost a tidal wave. Whatever Gandhi 
may think of the handicrafts, the spinning-wheel in particular, as the 
industrial savior of India, the problem seems to be rather that of pre- 
serving the handicrafts at all, for mass-production claims and em- 
ploys the industrial mechanism. And mass-production is fabricating 
a new world, not necessarily for war, as now, but a new peace-time 
world, whose cities, transportation systems, behavior and dreams are 
rapidly being made over by the new industrial processes. Yet the 
familiar struggle persists as to the control of this mechanism of pro- 
duction. No more than the totalitarians have the democrats a blue- 
print of ideal adjustment in this area. But the democrat knows, if 
he is true to the genius of his faith, that a chief problem posed by the 
new age in industry is that of safeguarding the human factor in pro- 
duction so that the race shall not be enslaved to the machine by its 
would-be exploiters. 

Moreover, our dependence for raw materials and for many of the 
food-stuffs in our normal dietary makes it increasingly clear how 
world-dependent we are for the maintenance of our material civiliza- 
tion. Belt-tightening and the use of substitutes may tide us over a 
period of crisis, but nobody better knows than the Nazis the painful 
limitations of substitution ; Ersatz, however brilliant the means by which 
it is supplied, soon meets its upper limit. It may well be that out of all 
the experimentation thus necessitated, some permanent shifts and im- 
provements will result; but in the end we shall overleap the barriers 
and draw upon the resources of all for the needs of every land. Par- 
ticularly in the industrial area are we painfully aware of the impossi- 
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bility of a perpetual provincial economy. And what is true of our 
material civilization is not less true of other aspects of our culture: 
science is one as technology is one; music and the fine arts, immensely 
enriched as they are by the contribution of local patterns, are a world- 
wide possession and acknowledge no racial or national boundaries. 
Scholarship, in whatever sphere, the academic interest.if you will, 
acknowledges no such boundaries ; medicine and surgery do not ask the 
genealogy or the political complexion of a new idea—the laboratory sup- 
plies the acid test. 


The times in which we live, furthermore, are new in the sharpness 
of the antithesis which is drawn between the insistence that religion 
is a vast resource, as yet only very partially funded for the resolution 
of the current crisis—that it is in fact the only ultimate resource, and 
the view that religion is a handicap, a hindrance at best. No doubt it 
must be granted that institutional and private Christianity, in more than 
one age and land, have glaringly failed to attain the heights of their 
profession; and this may well be a good part of the reason why, in 
various quarters, Christianity has been found wanting. It may well 
explain to a very considerable degree why the Russians wrote the Rus- 
sian Church off as a liability. However that may be, it still is true 
that the Bolshevik believes that his position rests irrefutably upon a 
basis of dialectical materialism. Although in his papers and addresses 
Josef Stalin discusses in the main practical current issues of the new 
order in Russia, at the same time he finds it convenient now and again 
to relate the various phases of the new economic order to its atheistic 
apologetic. It need not be assumed that religion in Russia is dead, but 
assuredly it leads a limited and precarious existence; the right to teach 
it to the younger generation is denied, whereas the right and duty of 
teaching the youth of Russia the principles of ‘dialetical materialism 
is guaranteed and insisted upon, with the result that you have a con- 
temporary generation of Russian youth more and more permeated by 
this philosophy of life. This need not be a matter of surprise, but it 
must not be overlooked in future adjustments with Russia. The cam- 
paign against Christianity in Germany, as waged under Nazi auspices, 
has been less forthright and far less consistent. It may well be sus- 
pected that the real basis of opposition lies in the fact that the Christian 
ethic is a persistent and unyielding rebuke to the personal ambitions 
of ruthless men, since it possesses a moral dynamic which, where re- 
ligion has free course, is at any time liable to upset the plans of am- 
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bitious exploiters. The exaltation of race to a point where everything 
not Teutonic is looked at askance is but a pseudo-scholarly device 
which serves as the partial camouflage of an attack upon everything 
Jewish, including even the Old Testament itself, thus deflating the claim 
of the Ten Commandments and liberating the more primitive impulses 
dominant in the newer cults. Concurrently with the relaxing of the 
hold of the older beliefs, there has gone forward, particularly among 
the Hitler Jugend, an insistent indoctrination in Nazi ideology, with 
Mein Kampf as its sacred scripture. While it is by no means clear 
that the German people as a whole have forsaken their old religious 
allegiance, and in not a few instances we know of their heroic resist- 
ance, it is none the less clear that the younger generation, to an extent 
not generally surmised, has been effectively indoctrinated, not with the 
Nazi ideology only, but with the negative attitude toward Christianity 
as well. 


All of this is of course very terrible, we say; but we fail at the 
same time to recognize to what an extent the Christian religion is 
deemed by our own intelligentsia a quite dispensable superstitution. 
The Christian religion, and this is no novelty, has long cherished the 
hope of a world made one. It believes that the race is one in its in- 
volvement in sin, conflict, tragedy and death. It believes that the world 
is one in the will of God, which is a will to save, to reclaim, to bind up, 
to restore. Because the Christian faith is of this sort, Christianity has 
been a missionary religion, laboring within limitations which its most 
zealous adherents must acknowledge, to build up a world-wide com- 
munity which should serve as “the salt of the earth’ and “the light 
of the world.” It will be a sorry day for the peoples of this earth 
if the voice of religion, with its emphasis upon the Divine imperative 
to community, is not heard at the council-table where the planners of 
the new order sit. The Christian religion has made significant pioneer- 
ing ventures into that new world of community which invites the war- 
weary peoples, and wherever they have gone, the Christian pioneers 
of good will have found that geographical, social and racial cleavages 
are no permanent barrier to community. It is to be hoped that the 
extraordinary and prolonged pressure which the antagonisms of the 
present time are bringing to bear upon Christianity will have the effect 
of ridding the faith itself of much excess baggage, of simplifying and 
unifying institutional Christianity and of intensifying the contribution 
of Christianity to the shaping of a better world. 
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It may be argued that war in behalf of a just cause ennobles a peo- 
ple; but the dictum is also currently advanced by a high military au- 
thority, American at that! that a good fighter must be a good hater— 
nor did this gentleman mean a good hater of wrong principles and evil 
institutions, he meant very definitely that one must bitterly hate his 
country’s enemies. Be that as it may, this war is arousing plenty of 
hatred. Mass hatred is not likely to sweep the allied countries which 
remain undevastated by the war, even although casualty lists mount 
high; but one may be sure that it is deep and-deadly in Poland, in 
Czecho-Slovakia, in France. There must be many thousands who are 
hoping to live for a coming day of vengeance; the situation would seem 
to portend the complete deletion from, the human scene of those who 
are held to have been the perpetrators of this crime against humanity ; 
not alone the dictators and their coadjutors but all who have stood 
solidly with them. The aftermath of total war will be outlined not 
only in the wreckage of material civilization, and freshly at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, but in the souls of its survivors, particularly 
of those who have borne its bitter brunt. The peace-makers will be 
confronted not alone by a world in which everything is to be done over 
again, and in better fashion let us hope, but by a state of mind. 

It is very seriously to be questioned whether a just peace, whatever 
that phrase may ultimately connote, could be immediately achieved at 
the close of this war; nor, one would judge, is anyone able to forecast 
with assurance how long it will be before a just peace will be psycholog- 
ically possible. Not only is there needed a “cooling-off period before 
there is any attempt at final adjustments in “a new order,” the temper 
and processes which are to eventuate in a new order must be manifest 
from the start by the victorious powers. Relief -and rehabilitation on a 
scale unprecedented are demanded. The prostrate peoples must be put 
on their feet and in the way of building up again the shattered struc- 
tures vital to their existence. Food and clothing are but the first urgent 
needs ; credit and materials and markets; these indeed, but also fellow- 
ship, moral support, assurance of stability through a fair if firm interim 
authority whose duration should be limited to the time required for the 
reinstatement of normal government. If the energies of prostrate peo- 
ples are thus renewed and channeled into the rebuilding of their shat- 
tered common life, they will be less likely to express themselves in the 
smouldering temper or the disruptive activities of sheer vengeance. 
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Thus something more than time will be enlisted in the cause of “cool- 
ing off.” 

Once the war is over, should it issue as the Allies are determined it 
shall, in the complete defeat of the fascist powers, even more difficult 
processes of adjustment in this area must be begun, in the spirit of jus- 
tice but not in the spirit of revenge. The perpetrators of this inter- 
national crime will, no doubt, be taken care of in due course by inter- 
national judicial process. But it is to be hoped that the democracies 
will not try to rival them in the futile business of the “blood-purge.” 
If ever we prayed for wisdom and restraint, it should be in the hour 
when our enemies fall into our hands. In another sense, the main 
obstacle to permanent peace in this area will also be found to be a “state 
of mind.” The new generation, which has been trained in the school 
of fascism until that doctrine is dyed in the wool, is the generation 
which must build the new order in fascist lands, if it is to be built; or, 
at any rate, it bears a large share of the responsibility. Is it to be as- 
sumed that any merely negative handling of this younger generation 
can do aught but drive fascism underground? But it is not the fascist 
mind set only which will prove an obstacle to the new order. Behind 
that in the sense of antedating it by far is what may be called the Junker 
attitude of mind and bearing toward the masses of the people, the 
Junker habit of life, if you will; an attitude which is not that merely of 
the aristocrat as such, but is intrinsically, overbearing, arrogant, and 
domineering. It is the attitude of an hereditary military caste, whether 
in Germany or in Japan. That, too, has to be dealt with constructively. 
Ultimately, no doubt, it is primarily a problem, in reconstruction for the 
German people and the Japanese people. But it is also a major con- 
cern of the free peoples, whatever the shape their alliance in the new 
order may assume. Unfortunately this habit of life is not wholly con- 
fined to the peoples named; from the ranks of smaller groups in the 
more democratic nations are recruited, in time of national calamity, the 
Quislings who betray their own people. The very best antidote of this 
arrogant readiness to domineer is the extension of the democratic prin- 
ciple to every major range of the common life, with education so di- 
rected and inspired that it shall actually train youth for participation 
in the life of democracy, and not alone for gaining a livelihood. 

Eventually also, there is another problem which will come home to 
America and Britain, and the peoples who share their predominant 
understanding of democracy. One does not have to subscribe to the 
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policy of the Red-baiters in America, from the Dies Committee up or 
down, to recognize in “Communism” not the final form of democracy 
but one of the democracies’ unsolved problems. The term Communist 
is currently used in certain circles in this country as a term with which 
to label, and thus to damn, the individual who is socially more liberal 
than oneself; it is thus used in all sorts of instances where it has no 
relevance. The fortunes of war have made Britain and America the 
allies of Russia, something which anything less than total war could 
scarcely have accomplished. Russia, as a result, is coming in for a 
general reappraisal at their hands. And it is to be hoped that the in- 
sights thus reached may increase the likelihood of continued under- 
standing and cooperation toward common ends. But those who cherish 
the belief that Leninism itself is in process of dissolution or of radical 
transformation are projecting their own hopes into the situation. Josef 
Stalin is in so far an opportunist as to seek alliance where he believes it 
politically most valuable, as is shown by his alliance with Hitler; but he 
would no more barter away his Leninism for capitalistic democracy than 
he would for National Socialism. He hews to the party line, as has 
been abundantly illustrated by the ruthlessness with which he has ob- 
literated from the scene the many who have deviated from it. The 
social gains of Revoultionary Russia, measured against the czarist back- 
ground, are very striking; the transformation of Russian life has been 
nothing less than startling—the swift industrialization of the land, the 
remarkable strides in collective agriculture, the unparalleled conquest 
of age-long illiteracy, companion of debasing poverty. These are the 
fruitage of a very impressive commitment of able men to the collectiv- 
ist ideal, a commitment in many regards akin to the more effective types 
of religious commitment, and which surpasses in effectiveness the de- 
votion of many who call themselves Christian. Let this be granted, but 
there still is the question whether Russian collectivism patterns the 
utopia of the social liberal; the great bulk of social liberals in Britain 
and America, very seriously doubt whether it is the much-desired 
solution of our economic and social ills. We might be perfectly willing 
to see Russia carry on as she chooses were she not so indefatigably 
persistent in seeking overtly and secretly to convert the rest of the 
world to her pattern. Her internal economy, it may be said, is pri- 
marily her own affair, no matter how undemocratic it may seem to 
many in the “democracies”; but if it prevents her membership in an 
international peace-time order, and renders her unwilling to grant to 
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other member nations the same right to order their internal affairs 
that she claims for herself, it will continue to be a disturbing factor 
in the international household. One positive element of difficulty in 
reaching complete accord with Russia will lie in the fact that we have 
no agreement among ourselves as to the bearing of democracy upon 
our own internal economic policies. Industry still says to Labor, 
“Management is management, and, accordingly, it should be clear 
to all that Labor can have no share in it.” Our ideas range all the 
way from rugged individualism to radical socialism; and, thus divid- 
ed, we front an ideology that is closely wrought and actively propagand- 
ist. Moreover, whatever American Labor may do about it, it seems 
quite probable that British Labor, once the War is out of the way, will 
not be satisfied with half a loaf. Others much better qualified are dis- 
cussing what may happen if reaction triumphs in either Britain or Amer- 
ica. Let us assume that Russia does not provide a practicable pattern, 
consonant with “the American way.’ Does that mean that a planned 
economy is out so far as we are concerned? 


WL 


The democracies demur to the totalitarian pattern on many counts, 
not the least of which, I take it, is that which bears upon the future 
of religion. No thoughtful Christian could wish to perpetuate the 
status quo of religion, but every Christian would insist that religion 
must be free, free not only from domination by the state, but free above 
all to prove upon its own intrinsic possibilities. Fascism would reduce 
religion to a sort of glorified cultus of nationalism; Bolshevism, what- 
ever formula it may temporarily adopt for policy’s sake, believes at 
heart that religion is a positive social incubus, “the opium of the peo- 
ple.” The democracies are in general in accord that religion must re- 
main free, although it is undeniable that great numbers within the 
democracies are indifferent or even supercilious in their attitude toward 
religion. This attitude on the part of many roots no doubt in what they 
deem the irrelevance of religion as expounded to the current issues of 
the common life. Too many Christians, for example, have taken a 
merely laissez-faire attitude toward what they choose to call the secular 
world, ignoring the fact that this secular world is, after all, the world 
in which they themselves, and their children after them, must continue 
to live. The whole relation of religion to the common life is overdue 
for a thorough canvass. 
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Religion—the Christian religion, if you prefer—has two pre-eminent 
functions: orientation and motivation. Its first business is to afford 
succeeding generations such a faith as shall plot the cosimce landscape 
for them and give them a sense of meaning and direction. In other 
words, it is a first business of religion to interpret life as it goes on 
upon this planet—the life of the individual from infancy on, the life 
of the race from age to age. Historically speaking, Christianity has 
done this in terms of theism and its philosophy of “the plan of salva- 
tion.” Both its doctrine of God and its doctrine of salavation have 
here and there and now and again been remote enough from the realities 
which the human family actually experience. 


Orientation is a considerable part of motivation; it supplies a sense 
of direction in what a reasonable faith takes to be a purposeful world. 
Christianity makes that world pre-eminently a moral world; that is to 
say, being necessarily a communal world, it is not enough that one live 
unto himself, it is not enough to agree “to live and let live ;” one must 
learn to “love his neighbor as himself.” This, declares the Christian 
faith, is the principle by which the common life is framed; it is the only 
ultimately practicable rule of life. Now, at the human level, motivation 
is something more than impulsive response; motivation, on the level 
where behavior becomes “moral” and creative in a proper sense, oper- 
ates within “a realm of ends.” The only adequate Christian motiva- 


tion is the whole-hearted acceptance of the law of love as the rule of 
life. 


Once the Christian community comes clearly to cherish this view of 
the matter, it will shift from the ultra-individualistic emphasis of its 
traditional view of salvation to an emphasis upon the-individual-in- 
community. It is true that the Christian church has been regarded as 
in some sense a fellowship, a koinonia; and this is the root-notion of 
what has actually been the Christian’s most fruitful experience. But 
so many Christians have thought of the church rather as an elect com- 
munity to be saved out of the world than as an agency whereby the 
spirit of community may permeate the world that this root-idea has 
never been as fruitful as it might have been. Instead of being regarded 
as a fellowship of those whose rule of life, operative in all human rela- 
tionships, is avowed to be the law of love, the community of those who 
commit themselves to this principle as the pre-eminent moral claim of 
the universe upon their lives, the church has too often and too pre- 
dominantly been viewed as the channel of a quasi-magical grace which 
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should insure the individual’s eternal destiny. This is no mere quib- 
ble; it is one chief reason why so many of us Christians can hope to 
share the essential benefits of the faith without being too much dis- 
turbed by the unfortunate lot of the great human majority. 


Religion’s chief concern is no doubt with the life of the spirit. And 
the importance of a radical Christian stand for a righteous social order 
lies in something beyond the material readjustments which such an 
order will provide. It is quite conceivable that a society which could 
provide an equitable adjustment of economic opportunity and a fair 
distribution of economic increment, a society which could secure to 
every citizen the right to express his opinions and to vote in their sup- 
port at the polls, a society which could guarantee him against poverty 
and the results of continued ill-health, might discover that, for all that, 
its citizenry did not know what to do with its greater material afflu- 
ence nor how to use its leisure. It is quite conceivable that an inter- 
national order which could confer upon its member nations the bless- 
ings of continued peace, of equitable adjustment of rival national 
claims, and of the common promotion of those social functions which 
can best be discharged through international cooperation, might none 
the less leave the new world-culture which should develop within this 
frame-work orphaned of that faith by which alone a world society can 
hope to fulfill its possibilities, unprovided with the basic ethical motiva- 
tions which alone can overcome the age-long lag of human selfishness, 
and dead to that life of the spirit which, above and beyond the realm 
of things and their uses, is the true heritage of man as man. 

We face an alternative: we may attempt a world made one for 
prudential reasons, or we may go about it as an act of faith. God 
knows that the prudential considerations are weighty enough! The era 
of practicable isolation is ended; there are no longer available any is- 
lands of safety. Prudential considerations, then, may spur us toward 
community. But the upper limits of such community history has al- 
ready abundantly shown us. What a different aspect it would put upon 
the whole enterprise if, with enthusiasm, we could acknowledge that 
we are one human family, not by accident, but in the very nature of 
things, in the very purpose of God! Upon such a platform, one can 
see us moving on to share the material riches of earth rather than at- 
tempting to get a private corner upon them; one can envision freedom 
of trade and community of culture; yes, and even the outlines of a 
common faith which shall overarch the particular credos of each. 
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Some such common faith in an enveloping and consummating meaning 
of life we must have, or the hope of an enduring world-order will prove 
as fatuous as Napoleon’s dream of empire. Science we need for the 
creation of this new world, and technology, and management; and 
those idealists who are prone to rest in more or less vague generalities 
will do well to be more realistic and worldly-wise about it all. But 
those who regard themselves as stark realists need also to be reminded 
that their realism is deficient when it stops short of realizing the utter 
demand for a new birth of the human spirit which our present human 
predicament imposes. It is that new birth for which religion has stood, 
age-long ! 


THE MINISTER AND HIS PEOPLE 
IN WARTIME 


OrEN Hutinc BAKER 


I 


Principles and Perspective 


yAN a Christian leader the minister is a man who in season and out 
of season looks for opportunities to serve people. With him the 
needs of persons occupy the place of paramount concern. These needs 
are never independent of social pressures but they become explicit, and 
oftentimes acute, in the inner processes by which individuals undertake 
to organize response to the outer world. In such response each person 
brings to every situation a past history of previous adjustments in- 
volving elements of both success and failure. The self is a complex of 
habits, attitudes, ideals and values which experience has shown to be 
useful in guiding conduct. No person knows how to act except as he 
has previously discovered what the options on behavior are. From oc- 
casion to occasion we learn. Most of the time habit serves us adequately. 
But when there is an abrupt and drastic change in environing conditions, 
the ego stands in jeopardy. Tension rises in the presence of uncer- 
tainty about what one should do. The duration of this state of mind 
may be momentary or prolonged. It may end in frustration or break- 
down. Efficiency of reaction-time varies widely from individual to 
individual. Some are stunned by changing events. Some are precipi- 
tate in response, exhibiting confusion. Others are composed and be- 
gin methodically to mobilize their resources. Most behavior involves 
elements of all these types of response and, fortunately, most people in 
time reach the reflective stage when a thought-out adjustment of some 
sort is made. All of this, characteristic of human behavior in some 
degree at all times, is vastly accentuated in wartime and presents to the 
minister a sober challenge. If he is sensitive to what is involved, he 
cannot fail to recognize that he is confronted by a unique opportunity. 

The mere recognition of opportunity, however, is not enough. One 
must be prepared to enter the doors open to him and worthily to con- 
duct himself when hospitality is granted to his efforts. In the context 
of our thought this means that the minister must understand people. It 
is not possible to examine in detail this important matter within the 
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compass of this essay. But at least three primary observations may be 
made. 

In the first place, people do not suddenly become different in war- 
time. No man can act in defiance of his past. Variations may and 
do occur, but when the facts are known these deviations are found to 
be the expression of attitudes and tendencies already existent in the 
man. People behave as they do in wartime because it was always pos- 
sible for them to behave that way. A particular impulse may have 
been inhibited by counteracting forces present on previous occasions 
and then released under the strong stimulation of war days. The man 
seems to be different by the criterion of this response. We shall be 
wrong, however, if we judge by appearances since every act has its 
context in a qualifying life-situation. This fact was clearly brought 
out in a study in which the writer participated in 1934. A commission 
was appointed by a social agency to explore the effects of the depression 
upon personal and family life. One of the simple but important con- 
clusions reached was that the losses sustained in the crisis meant dif- 
ferent things to different people. There was the man who lost all his 
fortune, the accumulations of a lifetime, but who said “There are peo- 
ple worse off than I am. I can go on.” This type of person had 
resources in himself that were unaffected by material possessions. He 
could risk all his winnings and lose, and start again at the beginning. 
At the other extreme there was the man who drew his savings from 
the bank to bolster his brokerage account and then went over the bridge 
when the bad news came. The point is that these men, and others of 
varying quality, behaved in a manner congruous to what their character 
had been before. The depression was simply the precipitating event 
that brought into play reserve strength and latent weaknesses. Analo- 
gously, this is what the war is doing to people. The hero and the 
coward live in the same heart and there is no standardized pattern in 
terms of which either tendency may seek expression. We may observe, 
however, that when an engineer builds a bridge, he knows that there 
is a limit to the traffic it will bear. He may even set up a sign indicat- 
ing that limit in order that everybody may be warned. Often in ordi- 
nary experience individuals approach the point of critical tension, but 
war happens to be a special occasion which puts heavy burdens upon 
all. Every man must build a bridge across the chasm of crisis and it 
would be odd indeed if he could avoid a feeling of strain upon the men- 
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tal framework which must sustain him. If he is a religious man he 
will look to his minister for guidance in marshalling his resources. 

We may point out, in the second place, that in seeking to understand 
people it is important to observe the person’s feeling about himself in 
the situation. Self-feeling is probably most manifest when circum- 
stances present to an individual the suggestion of a response that is new 
to him, or when his usual, habitual course is blocked in some way. 
When one says “Why should this have happened to me?” or “What 
have I done to deserve this?” one is exhibiting self-feeling. Likes and 
dislikes, aversions and attachments, the interests which engage one’s 
concern, the people with whom one identifies himself, and many other 
items of behavior reveal the way a person feels about himself. In 
terms of the inner reaction we may say that self-feeling is the ebb and 
flow of psychic energy which is in play as one seeks to act in such a 
way that balance, wholeness and continuity will be maintained. Think- 
ing is a function of this process. 


There is another way of looking at self-feeling. All people have the 
need to be differentiated from others and the need to belong with oth- 
ers. We can infer the flow of “mind” as we observe the trend of be- 
havior in the alternations of these two directions. When a child sulks 
we say that his feelings have been hurt. By this we mean that im- 
balance has occurred in the relations of the differentiating and the as- 
sociating tendencies. The child will recover when he can again act in 
accord with these two demands. One wants to be an individual but 
one also wants to be an accepted individual. One accepts oneself on 
the basis of an accumulation of experience of acceptance by others, 
which is another way of saying that self-feeling is communicated 
through social living. What this means in adjusting to a crisis is im- 
portant. The man who having lost his fortune felt he could “go on” 
saw a future for which his past had equipped him by supplying him 
with other reasons for living besides wealth. The other man acted 
differently. Actually he may have been as resourceful vocationally as 
the first man, but his self-feeling was not adequate for the occasion. 
These contrasts of course are never pure black or white but the sug- 
gestions here made will indicate to the minister the way in which self- 
feeling affects personal adjustment in wartime. 

A third factor to which reference may be made in understanding 
people is the dominating influence of culture in determining the form 
of behavior. Culture in its primary sense includes the customs and 
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institutions which specify uniform ways according to which individ- 
uals corporately satisfy common needs and promote common ends. 
Supreme among these ends is the survival of the group and the values 
which have come to be associated with it. From the cradle to the grave 
every individual lives under the pressure of social demands. At birth 
he is captured by culture and begins learning how to be human. The 
family claims him first and proceeds to domesticate him. He enters 
upon the adventure of personality. Successively other institutions ex- 
tend the range and qualify the form of his behavior. The school 
teaches him the three Rs plus a vast deal of social conduct. He dis- 
covers that some day he will have the responsibility of a citizen and 
must learn what that requires. Beyond school he enters a business or 
profession to follow a specialized path that will engage his active 
energies for the major portion of his time. All of these institutions— 
family, school, business, the state—provide patterns from which the 
individual derives the options of behavior. Within these patterns there 
is room for considerable deviation but any marked departure from the 
forms which the group requires will bring penalties of one sort or 
another. For, without certain basic uniformities a human society could 
not exist. The vigilance of the group regarding these demands and the 
severity of its judgments when transgressions occur vary from occa- 
sion to occasion but it is a patent fact that from the days of primitive 
taboo until now human action has not ceased to be regulated. In time 
of war the pressure of the group upon the individual comes as near 
being absolute as anything human can be. 


An important corollary of cultural determination is the fact that 
individual response always operates within the framework of a specific 
situation. One does not act according to one pattern but according to 
many patterns, the choice being made on the basis of relevance to the 
objective conditions of the occasion. One learns certain sequences 
which occur in a space-time order starting from an initial stimulus. 
For example, when a man enters his home a series of responses pecu- 
liar to family relations is set in motion. His behavior takes the form 
specified by his role as husband and father. His acts have a meaning 
understood fully only in this context. When he enters his office or 
factory a different sequence ensues. This is to suggest that an individ- 
ual learns the requirements of particular situations and proceeds to 
meet them by following through the patterns prescribed by experience. 
There is sufficient interpenetration of these patterns to supply com- 
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mon marks by which a person is always identifiable, but there is also 
evidence of much inconsistency and even conflict between patterns so 
that he seems to be a different individual as his role changes. Behavior 
tends to be relativistic. 

All this has special pertinence to understanding people in wartime. 
There is a pattern of behavior appropriate to the activities of citizen- 
ship. The state is the most inclusive group within which an individual 
functions and for which there is an actual, specified sequence pre- 
scribed. In peace time a person does not feel any marked conflict be- 
tween his role as head of a family or a business or the role set by other 
social situations and his role as a citizen. When war comes the out- 
look changes drastically. The role of citizen becomes supreme and all 
other roles are subordinated. How sweeping this demand is, total war 
makes indubitably clear. For total war means that the role of the 
citizen is the only supremely relevant response to the situation. Every 
other function of the individual is made tributary or excluded. The 
pattern prescribes what is “essential.” 


It will be seen from this that the more inclusive the group with 
which a person identifies himself is, the more absolute the demands up- 
on him become. When a man says “I am an American,” he is referring 
to a social whole which qualifies his activity as a business man, the head 
of a family, or what have you. The larger group defines and shapes 
the function of the smaller, and the smaller are understood in the 
perspective of the larger. Being an American acts as an absolute 
controlling the conduct of individuals whose interests are purely rela- 
tive to one another. The rigor of this is not felt until war comes. 
Then everybody knows that absolutely everything—life, liberty, prop- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness—must be offered in the service of the 
national interest. The pattern of the inclusive group displaces or su- 
persedes all more limited patterns of behavior . 


The Christian religion challenges this reading of the facts. It makes 
an affirmation of universal community and undertakes to validate its 
position by a world-wide missionary enterprise. It holds that all men 
belong together, that through intelligent goodwill and cooperation they 
should work out a common destiny. The individual who professes this 
faith affirms the identification of his interests with the most inclusive 
of all groups—the whole human race. God as Creator and Father 
stands above all. Doing the will of God means reverence for men 
everywhere. From the standpoint of this universal outlook, political 
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states are relative to one another and the Christian conscience judges 
their absolutism as false. 

Nevertheless in time of war the Christian can act upon his convic- 
tions only in a limited fashion. For there is no uniformly accepted 
Christian pattern of behavior. There are some common beliefs among 
Christians, but no common course of action. In the last analysis, 
empirically speaking, being a Christian is a rather private affair. One 
can choose almost any course he desires and remain Christian in terms 
of some limited group standard. There is probably no word in the 
English language more ambiguous than the word “Christian.” The 
idea of an ecumenical Christian pattern is so unreal as to be almost 
fantastic. The word “American,” however, is concrete and real. A 
person as citizen literally lives and moves and has his being in his coun- 
try. Asa citizen he knows what to do. Asa Christian he is left pretty 
much to his own ingenuity. Consequently in time of war religion is 
drafted by patriotism. God is brought back from abroad, like the ark 
from Philistia, to preside over the Christian’s native land and to con- 
fine his providence to the national interest. “For God and country” is 
the prevailing credo of Christians as they take their battle stations. 
The American way becomes the Christian way. Any who feel they 
should follow a divine pattern set forth in Christ are deemed eccentric 
for the same reason that eating peas with a knife is bad manners and 
precarious. It isn’t customary. It violates social form. The Christian 
response in any extended and distinctive sense is practically irrelevant 
to the situation. For his own sake and for the sake of the people 
whom he would serve, it is crucially important that the minister under- 
stand the limitations which the cultural pattern imposes upon behavior 
in wartime. 


What, then, is the adjustive outlook for the Christian? First of all 
it must be recognized that this has always been an evil world and for 
an incalculable period of time will continue to be so. In no age of 
the world’s history have Christians, even nominally considered, been a 
majority. They are not so now; far from it. If, for example, there 
were a uniform Christian pattern prescribing an attitude toward war, 
and all church members should vote against war while all non-Chris- 
tians voted for it, Christians would lose. Only a little more than forty 
per cent of Americans are in any definite way aligned with a Christian 
group. In the light of this it is odd that some Christians should feel 
that they cannot practice their faith until a political or economic order 
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of a certain type favorable to it is established. It would appear that 
what such people want is not to be Christian but to be comfortable. 
The evangelist of former days had the right view of this attitude. 
When a “sinner” resisted decision saying that he was afraid he could 
not “hold out,” the preacher replied, “If you wait until you are good 
enough before you start you will never be saved.” If modern Chris- 
tians wait until social conditions are favorable, until they have a ma- 
jority, they will never act in any distinctive fashion, and the world will 
never be saved. 


A second factor characteristic of Christian living is relevant to the 
adjustment required in these times. This is the fact that religious 
character 1s clearly identifiable only in the maintenance of tension be- 
tween good and evil. This is to say that in the inner life, as well as in 
the outer world, good and evil appear side by side as responses to al- 
ternative courses of action. Probably neither course is ever taken with- 
out being qualified by elements of the other. Paul aptly states the is- 
sue for all Christians when he says ““When I would do good evil is pres- 
ent with me.” (Romans 7:21.) He even speaks of this conflict in the 
vivid terms of war. Capacity for tension is thus the sine qua non of 
Christian character. To help people develop such capacity is the con- 
stant task of the minister but it is never more needed than when peo- 
ple live under the compulsion of doing what their nobler judgments 
condemn. Soldier and civilian alike stand in need of strength to bear 
heroically the cross which is placed upon them. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that although there is no Christian 
culture pattern prescribing a uniform reaction to war, the Christian 
must nevertheless find ways of doing good. For the vast majority 
the pattern of patriotism will be sufficient to define the course, the is- 
sue being settled before any question is asked. In any case, however, 
being in the world but not of it does not mean withdrawal but invest- 
ment of self in the assumption of responsibility and service wherever 
it may be possible for one to act. In the hospital, doctors and nurses 
move in and out among their patients in daily ministrations. They are 
in disease but not of it. Yet they know that they are susceptible to 
the ills of their patients and often do contract the same diseases. They 
employ asepsis and immunization to keep fit for their task but they 
do not run away. Likewise the Christian knows that he is constantly 
subject to infection from the evils around him but he chooses to stay 
and serve his fellow-creatures in the world rather than seek the 
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spurious health of asceticism. The minister who would guide his peo- 
ple through these strenuous days must help them find things to do, 
directing them along lines compatible with their character and talents. 


II 


Pastoral Care in Wartime 


We may turn next to a brief examination of some of the principal 
sources of personal distress and moral tension with which the pastor 
must deal in wartime. < 

One of the most striking sociological phenomena of the present war 
is seen in the amazing mobility of population. In European countries 
this has assumed spectacular proportions in the mass migrations of 
people before the invader. Probably in no period of history have so 
many human beings been made homeless. The evacuation of thousands 
of children and aged persons from the cities to protect them from the 
ravages of the bombing-plane is something new under the sun. Refu- 
gees seeking asylum in strange places carry with them stories of de- 
privation and suffering. Nothing comparable to all this has yet taken 
place in the western hemisphere. Nevertheless the calling of millions 
of young men “to the colors” and their movement to remote places of 
the earth, the transportation of workers to production centers, the em- 
ployment of women in industries of all sorts present us with mobility 
on a large scale. There is no end to the personal problems which these 
conditions induce. 


The most acute form of personal need created by mobility appears in 
the separations brought on by it. Family relationships which nurture 
personality are among the first casualties of war. Several types of 
separation may be mentioned. First, there is the separation of the adult 
“child” from the middle-aged and aged parents. Elderly people see 
their sons called from the schools and colleges, or from their occupa- 
tions. They watch them march away with prayers and hope for their 
return. Then there is the separation of husband and wife requiring 
each to live for a time on a non-family basis. What this interruption 
of marital fellowship means varies from couple to couple. If things 
have not gone happily, the separation may be welcomed. In other 
cases it means that emotional needs go unmet and substitute satisfac- 
tions must be found. Long absence may produce misunderstandings 
which will threaten the marriage with dissolution. A third type of 
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separation occurs when the parent is taken away from the child. The 
father is called to service leaving the lad at home. What this means 
in terms of risk for the child’s personal development psychologists have 
written on many pages. Mothers leaving their homes to work in war 
industries add further to the child’s emotional disruption. If these 
changes are not carefully guarded, this kind of separation will become 
a fertile source of delinquency and other types of antisocial behavior. 
Indeed, it may be said that for every enemy which the solider must 
face to win the war there are many enemies in the making on the home 
front to threaten the peace. 

A fourth type of separation must be set off by itself. It is announced 
in the dignified words of the War Department. War is a time of uni- 
versal bereavement. As the conflict goes on and the casualty lists grow 
these little messages will make their way to thousands of firesides 
through-out our broad land. There will be no funeral, no following 
of the loved one to the last resting-place, no flowers, no last tender 
words. Finality and emptiness. In such a time, the man sent from 
God must be there.? 

In every parish there are scores of people who are affected by the 
disruptions of wartime. To meet their needs will tax the resourceful- 
ness of the minister to the limit. Each situation must be understood 
in terms of the capacities and limitations of the persons involved. No 
general prescription can be offered; no ready-made solution handed out. 
An illustration here will barely suggest what is required. 


When Mr. A. enlisted it was his plan that his young wife and two 
sons, aged three years and fourteen months, should live with his 
mother. This seemed an obvious and simple arrangement. Both moth- 
ers accepted the plan and the step was taken. Within a few weeks the 
younger Mrs. A was faced with new behavior trends in the older boy 
to whom the father had been a “real pal.”” The marked solicitude of 
the grandmother for this child interfered with the mother’s control. 
He began to express strong resentment against her. Both of the adults 
in this situation took an unusually intelligent attitude toward the prob- 
lem, but both had emotional ties with the man who had gone away. 
These bonds were broken by the separation. We have, then, a situa- 


10On February 17 Harper & Brothers will publish a little book entitled Upon 
This Rock, by Emile Cammaerts, Belgian poet of London who lost a son in the 
R.A.F. The work is a restrained and profound account of how a father and 
mother met their loss. The minister will find it useful in understanding people 
who must in the days ahead face-similar trials. Price, $1.00. 
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tion in which three persons were experiencing an emotional loss for 
which some substitute was sought. The disturbance was more overtly 
manifest in the child. The grandmother found in him an object for the 
release of her feeling for her own son overseas. The child responded 
to her attentions as a way of filling the gap in his own life. In his 
previous experience the father and mother had supplemented each oth- 
er in meeting the physical and emotional needs which every child has. 
In the new situation the two adults were in competition with each oth- 
er for the affection of the child, projecting upon him their own sense 
of loss by their marked concern for him. To the mother fell the main 
responsibility including the discipline formerly accepted by the boy from 
his father. This was the meaning of the child’s resentment. The oc- 
cupation of the mother with the younger child was also a factor in the 
older child’s attitude toward her. Here, then, was a situation in which 
wartime conditions affected the intimate, primary relationships which 
are so important for the development of personality. 


No minister can look at a situation such as that just described with- 
out feeling the challenge of pastoral care. What should be done in a 
case like this? Obviously any plan that is developed must center 
around the needs of the children. But this plan must also be as ac- 
ceptable as possible to the adults in the situation, especially the mother. 
And it must be practicable, that is, within the range of the resources of 
the family. Should the mother establish a home of her own? Is her 
income sufficient for this? How will Mr. A’s mother feel if such a 
step is taken and what will be her future relationship with the family? 
What can be done to change the older boy’s feeling toward his mother? 
How shall his questions about his father’s absence be answered? These 
are mere samples of the issues to be faced as pastor and parishioner 
work together in evolving an adjustment. 


Physical mobility, the uprooting of people from their customary en- 
vironments, produces reverberations in practically every area of the 
community. Frustration, however, is probably most acute among young 
people upon whom the major burden of war rests and whose plans for 
normal living are interrupted. Vocation and love are the two primary 
concerns of civilized human beings. Both of these needs are drastical- 
ly affected for young people by war. Jobs must be given up. School 
days are cut short. Courtship becomes an end in itself rather than a 
prelude to marriage which, for some, must be postponed indefinitely ; 
and for others, entered upon at great risk. The “marry-and-run” mar- 
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riage is a unique phenomenon of wartime youth adjustment. It is 
hardly marriage at all, since the two persons do not live together more 
than few days after the wedding. For weeks and months, perhaps 
years, each lives in a different world, experiencing diverse events in- 
stead of developing mutuality through common sharing. The mortal- 
ity of these marriages after the last war was high. The outcome in 
any case depends upon the resources of the persons concerned, their 
ability to accept the facts about themselves, to endure the strains of 
separation and to maintain the resolution to resume the marriage when 
the war is over. No problems have greater claim upon pastoral care 
than the problems of youth when war comes. Patience, wisdom, and 
skill are needed here as nowhere else. 

Last but by no means least comes our concern about the men in the 
armed forces. What does war do to them?? In the first place, 
the soldier ceases to be an individual in the ordinary sense of the term. 
He is a unit in a great military machine. He wears a uniform which 
obscures his individuality. The army is homogeneous. Everybody is 
doing essentially the same thing and all effort is directed toward one 
end. The soldier lives under discipline and an exacting routine which 
he sees converging on a rendezvous ahead. Privates and noncommis- 
sioned officers are in a peculiar position. They take the orders. The 
menial tasks fall to them. They are the “underdogs” in the military 
scheme of things. Consequently during those brief periods of free 
time which come periodically, their tendency is to exercise initiative 
in acts which restore status. Temptation lurks in these interludes; the 
desire to do something on one’s own is almost irresistible. Moreover, 
from a moral standpoint the most significant fact about a soldier is that 
he is no longer under the primary group controls which operate in civil- 
ian life. Normal feminine influences are vague and tenuous. A new 
“in-group” establishing standards relevant to the situation has come in- 
to being. “We’re in the army now!” is the soldier’s way of stating the 
case for himself. To those outside of his group he brings the tremen- 
dous appeal of his uniform. “No one can say ‘No’ to a soldier.” He 
is serving his country and that fact rationalizes anything which he 
wishes to do. In his own mind, he continues to respect the standards 
of the folk “back home” and he promises himself that he will conform 


2 The writer served as a private and a non-commissioned officer with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary forces during World War I. What is set down here is de- 
rived from personal experience and observation. 
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to them when and if he returns. Meanwhile letters from loved ones 
and perchance a chaplain who has status in the “in-group” are the 
slender threads by which he retains connection with the life he has 
left behind, perhaps forever. Indeed, when the final ordeal comes and 
he falls in line of duty he will gather around him, in the twilight of his 
passing, memories of the family fireside to blackout the terrors of the 
battlefield. Perhaps in one fleeting moment he will be a child again pray- 
ing for courage in the dark. 


The changes which affect the soldier’s way of life extend their in- 
fluence throughout the nation. Physical mobility. is attended by mental 
mobility. War has an emotional value somewhat like that of alcohol. 
It lifts restraints, breaks down inhibitions, provides occasion for the 
release of feelings of repressed hostility which sometimes produce 
separations among friends and even within families. Ideas change al- 
most over night. Ideals are drafted for war service attaching them- 
selves to national self-interest and endowing that interest with quali- 
ties of moral superiority. “For the duration” is the civilian’s equiva- 
lent of the soldier’s “We're in the army now!” In short, wartime 
brings a behavioristic interregnum that prescribes a sort of “interim 
ethic” which probably nobody fully accepts but which everybody must 
endure. 

The minister as pastor must take the measure of all these pressures 
which daily qualify the outlook and activity of his people. He must 
avoid precipitate judgments. In fact no moral evaluation should ever 
be made until psychological factors have been carefully examined. The 
pastor must be discriminating, taking each person as far as possible in 
terms of himself. He will recognize that the opportunistic tempera- 
ment can accept the changes of war with less strain than the reflective 
type of individual who strives for consistency in-conduct. He will find 
those who are getting a welcome relief from boredom through participa- 
tion in wartime activities and a sense of exaltation in patriotic endeavor. 
He will meet neglected people who are recovering a feeling of func- 
tional significance because everybody is needed. These are bare hints 
of what to look for. An adequate list of the distinctions to be kept in 
mind would be almost endless. But the unvarying rule of all pastoral 
work can be stated in a paraphrase of Scripture. The good shepherd 


knows his sheep by name and need and lays down his life daily for them 
in attentive, skillful service. 
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Preaching in Wartime 


The minister has two main functions. Pastoral care is private and 
personal undertaking to guide individuals on the basis of alternatives 
which are open to them in their own life-situations. In addition to this 
there is the public function of preaching which is concerned with in- 
terpretation on the basis of common problems and interests shared by 
all members of a congregation. Actually these two forms of service 
are interdependent differing only in the orientation prescribed by set- 
ting and occasion. Preaching is guidance, and interpretation is not 
absent in the pastoral interview. 

In what follows attempt will be made to present some examples of 
the kind of sermons which have pertinence for wartime. Homiletical 
technique, which is not the writer’s speciality, must be left to the read- 
er’s own judgment. It may be said, however, that all the materials to 
which reference will be made have been used in the pulpit and bear 
some of the marks of the preacher’s feeling as he rose to meet the crisis 
of each occasion. Obviously in no case can complete details be given. 
The service undertaken here is purely suggestive. 


Frequently in these days, the minister as interpreter will want to help 
his people understand the sources of their present travail. In a time 
when everyone is so acutely aware that something is wrong, the preach- 
er cannot avoid speaking on 


What’s Wrong with the World? 


or some related theme. He may begin by referring to some of the 
current diagnoses such as economic dislocations, a dominating and im- 
personal machine culture, and rival political ideologies. Admitting 
whatever truth he may see in these explanations but recognizing their 
secondary nature, he will proceed to give his own version of the case. 
Speaking in the Christian tradition he may simply say that the world 
is lost. Then he will make clear what he means by this. In his own 
way he will point out that human life is sustained by a complex of 
relationships with others. No self exists apart from society. A child 
does not exist apart from parents, nor husband apart from wife, and 
so on. Likewise no nation, no race lives unto itself. We cannot even 
specify our own characteristics without acknowledging those contrasts 
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in others which give meaning to what we say. To be lost, then, means 
to be cut off from those relationships without which we lose security 
and opportunity for fulfillment. Through competition, conflict and 
hatred men are sundered from one another. They are lost. Broken 
relationships—that is the minister’s answer to the question “What’s 
wrong with the world?” 

For this sermon the preacher will find an outline in Luke 15. Here 
it is made clear that men get lost in four ways—by drifting, by neglect 
of others, by deliberate choice and by self-righteous complacency. 

The instincts of a sheep tell him that his “sheephood” is dependent 
upon his membership in the flock. But lured by successive patches of 
luscious grass ahead of him, and with his nose to the ground in the 
narrow perspective of self, he drifts from one enticement to another 
until, in satiety and fatigue, he looks up to find no trace of the fellow- 
creatures among which he has come to “know” himself as a sheep. 
Two things may happen to him if the shepherd does not rescue him. 
He may be devoured. Or, if this disaster is avoided, he may become 
something less than a sheep—perchance a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
The preacher’s point is this: the world did not want this war. It 
drifted. Every nation pursued its own course and each is now a wolf- 
pack tracking down an enemy. Broken relationships! 


At first the story of the lost coin seems to be a discordant note in 
the preacher’s sermon on his chosen theme. On reflection, however, 
he comes to the truth that human relations are always two-sided. One 
wants to belong but he must also be wanted by others. This is sug- 
gested by the status of the coin. It is inanimate. It has no power of 
initative. It must be found. Through this little window the preacher 
looks out upon the world. He sees a small ragged boy standing outside 
a high wire fence beyond which more respectable children are gaily 
playing with a football. No one invites him in. The preacher looks 
further. He sees the underprivileged everywhere—the sharecropper, 
the slum resident, the negro, the erstwhile unemployed, discouraged 
people in every land. Then he pauses for a straight look at his congre- 
gation as he paints another picture. He looks back over the years and 
sees a thwarted, ambitious youth named Adolf Hitler walking the 
streets of Vienna. No one was there to sense that load of morbid 
loneliness, that hot rebellion which flamed up to consume despair and 
undergird the will to live. No one was there to light a candle and 
search the dark streets for one whose soul was so paralyzed by bitter- 
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ness and cynicism that he could not take one step toward the house of 
priest or pastor. There was no love to neutralize the mounting hatred, 
no kindness to unravel the tangled skeir: of mystical fanaticism. Then 
comes the point: the “human” coin, however, cannot be kept out of 
circulation. If not restored to the gold standard of character it will 
flood the world with the counterfeit of a debased currency and bring 
the transactions of man down to ruin. Think what might have been 
had someone found this youth and invited him into the fellowship of 
decency and offered him the chance to turn his genius to noble pur- 
poses! We all know now how the neighbors of the world would have 
gathered to rejoice in such a transformation. Lost by neglect. 

Before the third parable the preacher pauses in reverence with the 
millions who have found in it the finest artistry and soberest truth 
ever put into words. Both sons are lost. The younger son, like the 
lost sheep, exercises initiative, but unlike the sheep his decision is 
thought-out and deliberate. He does something else which a sheep 
cannot do. He remembers what manner of person he was in the midst 
of the relationships of his father’s house. He comes to himself and 
acts in terms of his former role returning in repentance and faith. The 
attitude of the older son conforms in part to the inert coin of the sec- 
ond parable. He doesn’t do anything. He “stays put” in the cus- 
tomary routine of the household. He is just waiting around. The 
most positive thing about him is his resentment. He stands upon his 
rights. His sense of justice is so impugned that he cannot rise to his 
father’s example of love. The sins of the younger brother are the 
gross sins of the flesh; the sins of the older are the respectable sins of 
the spirit—self-righteous complacency. 

The preacher’s point in all this may be that there is none righteous, 
no not one. “All have sinned and some short of the glory of God” in 
making a good world. Evil is solidaristic. Total war certainly makes 
this clear. 

Finally when his people seem to inquire about what God is doing in 
this war, the preacher need not resort to learned circumlocutions and 
metaphysical subtleties. He may point to the parable and say, God ts 
doing precisely what he has always been doing and always will be doing 
—standing in the midst of his household offering forgiveness to his 
sons and bidding them be brothers again. When once again we hold 
military victory in our hands and the full responsibility for the future 
of the whole world rests upon us, will we know how to heal the broken 
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relationships and restore community among men? There can be no 
peace without reconciliation. 


Faith in the Future 


The essence of morale is hope. Hope is grounded in an objective 
believed to be attainable and worthwhile. Faith is readiness to act on 
the belief, or as Josiah Royce once put it, “that attitude of the soul 
which enables a man to stand anything that can happen to him.” Per- 
haps we should add, anything that can happen to him as he pursues the 
goal which belief sets before him, belief being an affirmation accepted 
as true. The classic Christian utterance on faith is found in Hebrews 
11. Every preacher has at some time used the first verse as a text. 
In the Moffatt translation it is especially forceful. But a study of the 
whole chapter and its sequel in the first verses of the twelfth is neces- 
sary to get a feeling for the greatness of the theme. 


The writer of this epistle was attempting to help his readers to rise 
above the threat of events which were upon them. He does this by giv- 
ing them a sense of the sweep of history, by mentioning the names of 
important persons who faced difficulty heroically, by reference to the 
incompleteness of the work which they began, and by relating the out- 
look of his readers to the triumphant example of Jesus. 


Thus the main orientation of faith is toward the future. But the 
object of such orientation is to enable people to use the present in a cer- 
tain way. Actually we know the present only as a mass of discrete 
stimuli. It is our past experience that helps us to perceive the meaning 
of events and formulate a response to them. Hence the wisdom of the 
writer of Hebrews in his use of history. The value of the biographical 


references is in the suggestion of the role one may adopt in his own 
response. 


The modern minister who preaches on faith will have before him 
some people who have been disillusioned and whose bitterness about 
the turn of events may make them unreceptive to hope. He will need 
to show that an important element in faith is calculation, careful 
scrutiny of the facts and principles accessible to us. Disillusionment 
comes because men fail to be calculating enough about the world and 
themselves.. The ultimate element in faith, however, is the willingness 
to take risks, to act upon what one discovers to be the proper course, 
to go out like Abraham not knowing precisely whither one goes. Faith 
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is trust in God upon Whom alone full reliance can be placed for the 
future. 

No prophet of the Old Testament has more to share with this genera- 
tion than Jeremiah. He lived in an age of cultural disintegration much 
like ours. There are many passages in the book under this great name 
that will make a preacher thrill, but the one for this sermon on faith 
is to be found in Chapter 32. It was the tenth year of Zedekiah’s reign 
in Judah. The armies of Nebuchadrezzar were at the gates of Jeru- 
salem. Everybody knew that disaster had come; soon it would be all 
over; the Holy City would lie in ruins. At this very moment, under 
command of Jehovah, Jeremiah went out to his native village of Ana- 
thoth and bought a field. He paid the price of seventeen shekels of 
silver, had the deeds signed and sealed, and put in “an earthen vessel ; 
that they may continue many days. For thus saith Jehovah of hosts, 
the God of Israel: Houses and fields and vineyards shall yet again be 
bought in this land.” Who is this that buys real estate in a doomed 
country? A man of faith! A man who knows that though destruc- 
tion come God will not let the true Israel perish. Let the preacher 
write these words upon every heart; let him say them for the stricken 
peoples from Stalingrad to the South Seas; let him say them to all who 
are faint-hearted and despondent. “Houses and fields and vineyards 
shall yet again be bought in this land.” 


The Song of the Captive 


This is a sermon on the right use of tension. It is based upon 
Psalm 137: 1-4 and focuses on the words “How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land.”’ An alternate theme, using New Testa- 
ment language, might be “Taking Captivity Captive.” 

After giving the historical setting of the Psalm or a description of 
the experience to which it refers, the preacher might paraphrase the 
passage for his hearers as follows: 

By the campfires of militarism, there we sat down, yea, we wept 
when we remembered the League of Nations. Upon our bayonets 
we hung our dreams of a warless world. For there they that con- 
scripted us required of us patriotism; and they that deluded us re- 
quired of us hate, saying, Sing us one of the songs of Peace. How 
shall we sing the song of Bethlehem on the field of Mars? 


In wartime, especially in total war, everyone is a captive. We are 
hedged about with all sorts of restraints and contraints. We cannot do 
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what in other times it would be easy to do. Our nobler impulses are 
inhibited and a host of inner enemies besiege our souls, taunting us to 
sing when, like the exiles on the banks of the Great River, much that 
we hold dear is under threat or already in ruins. In the holy city where 
every condition is attuned to concord, where one is surrounded by the 
symbols of religion, and temple choirs are gathered, it is easy to sing. 
But how shall we sing in the midst of discord? 

The answer is that we must sing. And when we try we make a won- 
derful discovery. Our tension provides the conditions for God to teach 
us a new song. No artist ever thrilled an audience by playing on a 
dangling string. It is the tension of the violin that makes it an instru- 
ment in the hands of a Kreisler for inspiring the waiting multitude. 

Adolf Deissmann, a Chrsitian scholar of Germany, once turned to 
his class and said “Gentlemen, if you can entertain great tensions and 
not break under them, your spiritual destiny is assured.’ Great char- 
acter like the music of the masters is the flow of joy through pain. 

What gives the negro spiritual its power? It is the spirit of the 
captive using the tensions of his soul to proclaim the gospel of in spite 
of. In spite of slavery, in spite of discrimination, in spite of poverty 
there is joy. 

When the German armies entered Czechoslovakia, a Czech editor 
wrote in his paper these words: “We wanted to sing with the angels 
but now we must howl with the wolves.” All the world understands 
that now. But to howl with the wolves is to lose the tension, to become 
a dangling string. Moreover, in the long run the most important thing 
for captives to remember is that they must sing not only to keep their 
courage up but sing the kind of a song which will find the lost chord in 
the soul of their captors. The last great privilege of the captive is to 
set his captor free. Then captivity is taken captive and the whole wide 
world may join in the hallelujah chorus of deliverance. Jesus said 


“Father, forgive them” and the pagan heart replied “Surely this was 
a son of God.” 


The Rock in the Storm 


For this sermon let the preacher read the twenty-seventh chapter of 
The Acts. Here is one of the most vivid descriptions of a storm at sea 
that can be found in any language. Verses 23-25 will make a good 
text but throughout the chapter are phrases and sentences which can 
be interwoven in working out the parallelism between the storm and 
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the experiences of wartime. Attention may be drawn to a few of these. 

1. In war as in the storm we become subject to the play of forces 
which are very difficult to control. This feeling of helplessness is sug- 
gested in verse 15—“. . . and when the ship was caught, and could 
not face the wind, we gave way and were driven.” 

2. When the crisis comes and fear fills our hearts we instinctively 
seek some form of escape. Vs. 30—‘“And . . . the sailors were seek- 
ing to flee out of the ship, and had lowered the boat into the sea.” 

3. International calamity has come as the result of a sort of national- 
istic mutiny among the peoples of the world. Each nation forsook the 
ship of humanity and took to its own boat of self-interest. Our Amer- 
ican form of this was isolationism. If we are again to sail on toward 
some high human destiny all peoples must resume their places and 
stand by the ship. “Paul said . . . Except these abide in the ship, 
ye cannot be saved.” The preacher can make an earnest appeal here 
for solidarity of purpose and effort when the war is over and the wreck- 
age of the storm is strewn everywhere. 

4. Terrible as the experiences of wartime are they must be viewed 
in the long perspective of history. The present trouble is a tragic diver- 
sion from the main journey. Vs. 26—“But we must be cast upon a cer- 
tain island.” From chapter 28 the preacher will learn that this island 
was inhabited by barbarians. Man is diverted from his God-given 
mission by the demonic powers of evil which clutch at his soul. 

5. The preacher’s main purpose in this sermon will probably be to 
show how a Christian should conduct himself in a time of storm. Here 
of course the focus of attention is on the majestic figure of Paul and 
the key passage is Vss. 23-25. The Apostle, a prisoner in chains, pre- 
sents a vivid contrast to those in command of the ship, yet his was the 
controlling influence. The point is that one may be under the play of 
external forces which one cannot change and yet remain inwardly strong 
and free. One should strive for this in order to be of service to those 
who are with him in the storm. “Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: 
for I believe God, that it shall be even so as it hath been spoken unto 
me.” 


The Peace of God 


This is the benedictory sermon in this series of suggestions. The 
preacher may make a real message out of it for his people. The text is 
Philippians 4:7—“And the peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing shall guard your hearts and thoughts in Christ Jesus.” 
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There has been a great deal of loose thinking among Christians about 
peace. As the preacher begins this sermon he may well undertake to 
clarify the meaning of the word. Obviously peace is not a static condi- 
tion in which everything is settled and running smoothly. This would 
be as impossible as it is undesirable. Conflict in itself is not bad. It 
is simply a situation in which there is a clash of opposing forces possess- 
ing potentialities for good or evil. Differences may and do divide but 
they are also the source of enrichment. The decisive issue is the way 
in which the interests involved are related to one another. It is the 
destructiveness of war that appalls us, not the differences that mark 
the various peoples and governments, differences which in fact could 
be utilized in enhancing the common life of humanity. We may be 
sure that these differences will continue when the present struggle is 
over and may again become the source of wars. 

The peace of God is a dynamic peace. It passes understanding in 
the sense that it comes not at the end of conflict but in the midst of it. 
It is the gift of God who steadies us in tribulation by giving us an 
abiding sense of his eternal purpose. We know him as the continuously 
creating and reconciling Power in the world. We yield our lives to 
him in whatever circumstances surround us to be fashioned by him as 
the potter fashions the clay in his hands. Paul lived in a tempestuous 
world. He knew the meaning of conflict. “My peace I give unto you,” 
said Jesus, “not as the world giveth.” Actually the only peace we shall 
ever know is dynamic peace, and we can have it now. 


This is a time for earnest and skillful preaching. Many themes will 
haunt the minister as he goes in and out among his people. He must 
not be overwhelmed by his own sense of frustration. He must rise 
to his high privilege and achieve the freedom of a man of God. Like 
his Master he will say “For their sakes I ‘consecrate myself that they 
themselves may be consecrated in truth.” 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Jesus and His Teachings: The Approach Through Art, by Albert 
Edward Bailey, Philadelphia and St. Louis, Christian Education 
Press. Pp. 96, price $1.10. 


Each new book by Prof. Bailey is an event in the lives of those who, untrained 
in art, neverthelsss believe that art is for them, as well as for the aesthetically 
trained. This little book will carry their artistic and religious education several 
steps forward. Striking out new lines quite distinct from his Gospel in Art, the 
author has gathered a group of twenty-nine modern pictures, some distinctly on 
the life of Christ, others emphasizing present day problems and challenges. The 
Introduction offers a brief guide to the process of understanding meaningful pic- 
tures, with a few excellent references for further study. Then come ten chapters 
on the Life and Teaching of Jesus as represented in art today. There are few 
if any ready-made interpretations in the book. Rather the method is that of 
significant questions which call upon the student’s observation, imagination, and 
constructive ability. This book is intended to be used in teacher-training and 
youth classes, but the group of readers will far exceed any such limitation. 

BOSE. 


Philosophy of American Education, by John T. Wahlquist. New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1942. Pp. 407; price $3.25. 


“American educators (we add, religious educators) should understand the 
philosophical assumptions behind practices, before they pass judgment upon them. 
The author attempts to depict the various schools of thought and their 
implications for American education.” So the author, who is Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Utah, describes in plain terms the essential meaning 
of Idealism, Realism, and Pragmatism. Then he indicates the implications of each 
with reference to Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Higher Educa- 
tion, Educational Administration and Supervision, and other aspects of the educa- 
tor’s realm. For the most part he lets each authority speak for himself, a method 
which works out most happily. He believes each educator should have the means 
at hand for the creation of his own point of view. The book is written with a 
beautiful straightforwardness which commends highly the author’s tolerant spirit. 
The discussion is wholesome throughout, a genuine contribution to clear consecu- 
tive thinking. Ministers with an educational outlook will find light and leading 
here. 1g, (O)5 185 


Truth and Fallacy in Educational Theory, by Charles D. Hardie, 
The Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 151; price $2.00. 


Mr. Hardie is Assistant to the Professor of Education, University of Edin- 
burgh, formerly Bye-Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, England. This 
is a brief but incisive discussion of Education according to Nature, Herbart, and 
Dewey, followed by “The Basis of Any Educational Theory.” The method of 
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discussion appears a little strange to an American reader, who is a bit surprised 
to find criticisms so briefly, neatly, and adequately expressed. Its very succinctness 
makes it slow reading, but it is most rewarding. Indeed, one lingers over argu- 
ment after argument to savor its full flavor. Altogether, this is a book which 
American educators will greatly value and from which they ought to derive large 
profit. IDO IDA 


Historical Account of the Ephrata Cloister and the Seventh Day Bap- 
tist Society, by A. Monroe Aurand, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa., The 
Aurand Press, 1940. Pp. 24; price 25 cents. 


The earliest Sunday School in America began in 1738 at Ephrata, as part of 
the semi-monastic Baptist community located there, and continued until the 
Revolutionary War, when the buildings were used as a hospital. The entire 
enterprise as here depicted is fascinating, both as history and as a genuine effort 
to achieve a truly Christian brotherhood. It was self-supporting and almost whol- 
ly self-contained. The movement itself begins as a Baptist group in Schriesham, 
Germany, in 1708. The American institution was organized and directed by Con- 
rad Beissel, taking its earliest form about 1725, and its communistic (with a small 
c) organization about 1728. A Sisterhood was formed about 1735 at the insistence 
of a couple of women who also felt the call to retirement, contemplation, and the 
sharing of the labor. Among other things, the community developed a notable 
press. Also it became famous for its hymns and its singing. A bibliography of 
out-of-the-way literature is appended which the author “will endeavor to furnish 
to anyone at usual market prices.” PaO 


Christian Symbolism. Thomas Albert Stafford. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1942. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


In recent years Protestantism has been trying to recover some of the values 
hastily thrown out in the Puritan reaction. A longer and more balanced view 
of history has led to a more discerning and sympathetic attitude toward forms 
and symbols that often were rejected for no better reason than that they were 
associated with a church against which we had revolted. This movement has 
been stimulated by the discoveries of psychology as to.the important part played 
by symbols in the rise of civilization. 

In our Christian civilization symbolism has played a particularly significant 
role and Christian art has created many distinctive forms to make vivid and 
concrete the meanings of religious faith, These are discussed in an interesting, 
informing and authoritative manner by Dr. Stafford in his recent work, “Chris- 
tian Symbolism in the Evangelical Churches.” 

After dealing briefly with the meaning and use of symbols and the present-day 
evangelical recovery from the austere simplicity of Calvin the volume brings to- 
gether in concise and illuminating fashion a wealth of information that is not 
only valuable but essential to ministers who would make intelligent use of symbols 
in their churches. The chapters deal with “Symbols of the Godhead ;” “Sacred 
Monograms ;” “Symbols of Christ’s Suffering—His Passion and Death, the Cross ;” 
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“Symbols on the Great Chalice of Antioch;” “Symbolic Stars;” “Symbols of 
Doctrines and Ideas ;” “Symbols of New Testament Characters ;” “Symbolism of 
a Church;” “Symbolism of Color.” 

Pastors and all who instruct children, young people and others about to join the 
church will find the chapters on “Teaching Christian Symbolism” especially valua- 
ble. The author shows how symbols rich in history and meaning may take on 
fresh life and significance for our times. 

The numerous illustrations (about 180 in all) add greatly to the clearness and 
practical usefulness of the volume. In thus bringing together in so compact and 
usable a form the results of years of research Dr. Stafford has placed the whole 
evangelical church in his debt. J. D. M. 


Stories of Our National Songs. William J. Hart. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, Boston. Pp. 70. $1.00. 


Dr. Hart, Colgate-Rochester, long interested in the research in background 
material on Christian Hymnody, author of the well known “Unfamiliar Stories 
of Familiar Hymns,’ has now prepared a timely volume on four of our national 
songs, as he chose to call them. The author has collected many interesting side- 
lights on the “National Anthem,” “America,” “America the Beautiful” and “Bat- 
the Hymn of the Republic.” The material in the volume is conveniently arranged 
and attractively bound. Readers may wish that Dr. Hart had not limited himself 
to these four examples of our country’s patriotic hymn literature. G. ALL: 


The Fine Art of Living Together. Dr. A. W. Beaven. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1942, Revised Edition. Pp. xxi, 134. $1.60. 


From the pen of one who long has served as pastor and counselor to people 
young and old comes this revision. For the benefit of a new generation to whom 
the older volume is unfamiliar, such an edition is fortunate. To a rapidly ex- 
panding literature on marriage and the home, the bulk of which is from experts 
in secular fields of sociology, psychology and medicine, Dr. Beaven adds this new 
edition. He does so because “the field of religion and the home life has not been 
adequately treated even yet.’ To meet the need for stating the relevance of 
religion and the church to the marriage relationship no one is better qualified 
than he. 

The author rightly limits his discussion to the function of Christian ideals in 
the matters of friendship, courtship, marriage and the home. To the psychiatrists 
and physicians he leaves the problems of emotional disorganization and the physical 
aspects of marriage. The author speaks as a preacher and pastor. Always the 
focus of thought is the same: the character which qualifies a young man or a 
young woman for marriage, and the nature of ideals put to work in life which 
keep the home alive to growth of religious people. 

The book divides itself conveniently into two main sections. For youth who 
look forward to the period of friendship and courtship, the first seven chapters 
will be of interest. Very practical questions concerning the type of friends one 
is to seek, the nature of real love, and the period of courtship are asked. Sound 
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counsel follows which brings together the personal ideals and such mundane 
matters as, “Is he a real man?” “Is he afraid of hard work?” Or, concerning 
the young woman, “Is she adjustable. . . in life?” “Is she healthy?” “Can 
she cook?” The setting of moral integrity and Christian character envelopes each 
query. The specific pastoral guidance gives needed help. 

The second section of the book is primarily for couples married or anticipating 
marriage soon. It places the Christian faith at the very heart of the home. 
Problems most apt to recur and to mar the happy marriage relationship are treated 
from the standpoint of a functional religion. As the guiding element in courtesy, 
“tone of voice,” and perspective in life, it becomes dominant. 

The second emphasis is that of the role of parents and the home in religious 
nurture and growth of children. The very simple and practical treatment of the 


matter places heavy responsibility for the final result of Christian character in~ 


“c 


children directly on the shoulders of the parents. teaching children 
religion should be a mutual experiment in learning to live life at its full,” in 
which the parents lead not so much as “an obligation as an opportunity.” 


For those who know the older edition, the primary question concerns the 
importance of the revision. Dr. Beaven evidences three major shifts in attitude 
since the issuing of the first edition some fifteen years ago. He gives a new 
significance to the independence of the woman in the light of increasing feminine 
equality in our social structure. Woman does not have to marry to be successful 
in life. Hence she can be more cautious in selecting her mate. A new apprecia- 
tion of the need for adaptability to changing conditions is also displayed. The 
disruptive years of the depression are manifest here. And, he places even greater 
stress than formerly on the centrality of the home and parents in the child’s reli- 
gious growth. One entire section has been dropped and pp. 107-114 of the new 
edition replace it. The experience of fifteen years of keen observation have shown 
the author the increasing importance of parental and home guidance. Home is 
primary, church is secondary. 


In addition to these major shifts of emphasis, one notes minor alterations in 


the matter of chapter and section titles, revision of sentences here and there, and 
bringing statistics up to date. 


This is the type of book for the pastor to use as a guide in putting religion into 
the marriage relationship. For the minister whose interest lies in serving in such 
a capacity the volume should be in his library for circulation among his youth and 
adults. It could serve as the basis for some interesting discussions among youth 
groups, especially if supplemented by other works dealing with inevitable ques- 
tions which would demand technical treatment by other specialists. 

Ci Pep 


The Logic of Belief. D. Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. Pp. 327. $2.75. 


From the pen of Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion at Stanford University, comes this book which renders helpful service 
to men of religious faith. 
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“Religion begins with God as known and worshiped and explains the de- 
tailed facts of the world by reference to Him.” That such a procedure is logical 
is the thesis of the book. Dr. Trueblood places side by side the logic of a purely 
naturalistic, accidental world and the world of theistic faith. “By accidental we 
mean nonpurposive,” while by theistic we mean a world in which purposive Mind 
is at work as a normal part of cosmic order. The author links the spiritual 
aspects of life to cogent reasoning in such a way as to delineate the inadequacy 
of materialism. Attacking the problem first in the nature of evidence, the author 
relaxes the stranglehold of the science cult on faith by demonstrating that not 
even the scientific method “is foolproof or productive of absolute certainty in 
any realm,” and least of all in the field of religion. The types of belief which 
present live options for thinkers today are then reviewed, followed by closely 
reasoned evidences for theistic belief. The lines of evidence are nature, moral 
experience, aesthetic and religious experience, and the appeal to history of per- 
sons and nations. 

A fair example of the author’s appeal and method is found in his discussion of 
evidence implied in the Second Law of Thermodynamics. If the conclusion of 
the physicist is correct and the universe is a process of entropy, that is, if the 
universe is like a clock constantly running down, never being rewound, logic de- 
mands the assumption that our universe had a beginning. “A clock which always 
runs down and is never rewound cannot have been running forever.” 

Dr. Trueblood does not sidestep problems of faith, He examines them, and 
within each he discovers the implications for an adequate answer by faith. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with his conclusions is secondary. The primary 
fact is that the author wrestles cogently and carefully with the antagonists of re- 
ligious belief. Through the entire discussion he retains the same objective analyti- 
cal logic reinforced by a faith capable of accepting careful examination. And 
although he ends up at the same point from which he started, that is, final proof 
cannot be given for any hypothesis whether theistic or atheistic, the trip demon- 
strates the reasonable basis for faith in a scientific world. 

The entire discussion is lucid and moves easily from one step to another, and 
is of particular value to ministers. The intelligent layman will also find great 
help in these pages. 

One could wish, however, the author had given more attention to the problems 
raised by psychiatric investigation. For, it presents to religious faith deeper 
problems than Dr. Trueblood admits. An adequate appreciation for and insight 
into the religious implications of the conscious and subconscious seemed to the 
reviewer to be lacking. The author’s logic was too brief and too neat to dismiss 
the deeper significance of emotional and mental insight. 

For one who is accustomed to half-reasoned and emotionalized dogmatism or 
doubt, Dr. Trueblood offers good mental discipline. The Logic of Belief is the 
kind of a volume one can place in the hands of a sincere sceptic or a questioning 
student. (C5 126.10: 


Man Discovers God. Sherwood Eddy. Harpers & Brothers, New 
York and London, 1942. 
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The thesis of this book is that man, in his life on this earth, can discover God, 
To illustrate this point, the author uses the life stories and essential messages of 
over thirty great personalities who have discovered God. Among these great 
figures, selected from almost thirty centuries of human history, are philosophers, 
saints, prophets, scientists, educators. Mr. Eddy not only summarizes the mes= 
sage of these great leaders, which include such diverse figures as Plato, Amos, 
Augustine, Edwards, Pasteur, Pupin, and Reinhold Niebuhr, but also describes 
briefly their life and work. 


Taken separately, the treatment of each of these men is summary and sketchy, 
but historically sound. But taken as a whole, the impression the book leaves is 
a tremendous one. The gathering together of so much concrete evidence of the 
discovery of God in the lives of these great personalities is a fine achievement, 
As it deals with historical personages, the book has a realism, a freshness, and 
a power that is undeniable. Mr. Eddy’s conclusion is that God is discoverable by 
people today as he has been to these of whom he writes. 


This is a popular book, not scholarly research. Mr. Eddy has revealed his — 
own Christocentric theological position, and to some extent this colors his entire 
presentation, though he is always undogmatic and tolerant. As a reference book 
on religious experience, as a source book of illustrations, and as a witness of man’s 
discovery of God this book is helpful, valuable, and challenging. R. Ti BR 


Where Are The People? Sidney W. Powell. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York, Nashville, 1942. 


Dr. Powell is keenly aware of the problem of the great numbers of unchurched 
people in our country. The unchurched population of Chicago alone, he says, 
is greater than the total population of Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Nevada. How is the “appealing Christ” to be brought to these 
people? It is evident that present methods are not working. Dr, Powell believes 
that in personal visitation, in homes, in schools, in places of business, wherever 
people may be, can be a great factor in winning people to the fold. The Christian 
forces must reach out beyond the doors of the church and humbly and tactfully, 
yet insistently, take their message and their Christ to people. 


Dr. Powell explains ways whereby the minister and devoted church members 
can extend the ministry of visitation, how they can enlist others, using the latent 
forces of the church to take the message of Christ everywhere. Specific chapters 
discuss the particular problems of influencing men, women, and youth, Methods 
of organizing visitation campaigns, and techniques of following them up are out« 
lined. An aggressive visitation program will not only reach many, but will also 
revitalize the church that carries it out. 


The book is wrtiten from a conservative point of view; it is homiletical in 
nature, filled with many sermon illustrations. It is informally written, simple, 
clear, forceful and direct. Neither in its main thesis or in its supporting material 
is there anything particularly new or significant. It has considerable value as a 
mine of helpful illustrations, and as a source-book on certain methods of evangelism, 

Ray dvebas 


